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Scenes like this Sunday 
afternoon block party 


became the norm as the 


nation rallied together in 
victory, celebration and relief. 
















The first of the ground troops to go home, 



men of the 24th Mechanized Infantry 
Division boarded a C-141 in Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, bound for Georgia. 


■ 










Sgt. Don Walker had been on 
the road: from Saudi to Spain 
to Charleston to Charlotte 
to Denver to Salt Lake City. 

Dee Walker had been 
busy: cooking Don’s favorite 
enchilada casserole, buying 
balloons and helping the 
kids make a big Welcome 
Home sign. When Don stepped 
from the plane, he was 
“stunned by the turnout” of 
well-wishers who greeted the 
Hill Air Force Base 2952nd 
Combat Logistics Support 
Squadron. Then Don and Dee 
caught sight of each other (far 
right). Dee said, “I just 
wanted to hold him and hug 
him and never let him go." 



























AS FLAGS 
WAVE, 


WOMEN 

WEEP 


Throughout Kuwait City, 
the liberation parade had 
already become a ritual, 
beginning at 3:30 in 
the afternoon and ending at 
seven. But sprinkled amid 
the joyous crowd with their 
homemade flags, there were 
faces suffused with grief 
brought on by the devastation 
around them. “We used to 
hate the Jews,” said one 
sober celebrant. “But the 
Jews have done nothing to us 


compared to this.” 


































Only days after the conclusion 









The Army Guard 2000. The idea that by the end 
of the twenty-first century, we may be protecting 
America from the far reaches of outer space really 
isn’t so surprising. 

Not when you consider that it was only about 350 
years ago that the Army National Guard began. 

The original militia never dreamed that by the year 
2000, we would be operating heat-seeking missile 
systems, armored tanks or satellite communications 
ground stations. 

From muskets to missiles. We’ve made impressive 
progress in the past three centuries. Through it all, 
our mission has remained constant-to serve our 
communities and our country. 

Almost half of the Army’s combat forces belong to 
the Army National Guard. Our methods are so 
advanced, we often set the pace for the other military 


branches. Our technology is so high, we’re always 
ready for our enemy. 

Our adversaries can be illegal drugs endangering 
our cities and children, who we’re proud to protect 
and defend. Or nature at it’s worst, causing devastat¬ 
ing damage to communities which we’re pledged 
to rebuild. 

The future looks fantastic. We re America’s citizen 
soldiers and just like you, we’re looking ahead to the 
twenty-first century with awe and anticipation. 

No one knows what will happen in the next 
hundred or so years. It could sur¬ 
pass even the wildest fantasies 
of today’s science fiction writers. 

And if the past is any indication, 
it’s sure to take us places about 
which we’ve only dreamed. 

Americans At Their Best. 


NATIONAL 

GUARD 









A SON COMES 
SACK FROM 
THE DEAD. 
REBUILDING 
DEGINS. 
AND ONLY THE 
SCORPIONS 
THRIVE 



EULOGY 


The soldiers in the battalion moved in 
a slow line past the rifle, helmet 
and boots that represented their fallen 
comrade. Each saluted, then moved 
on. Spc. Clarence Cash, who had been 
called Johnny by his friends, was 
killed when the Bradley fighting 
vehicle he was driving pushed forward 
in the last hours of battle. And when 
Lt. Bob Micnowlcz stood up to deliver 
a eulogy for him, he recalled 
"Fiddler's Green,” a poem about a 
sailors’ heaven, where all are home 
from the sea at last and “The 
eyes that wept for me a night 
ago / Are laughing now that we shall 
part no more." The lieutenant said, “I 
can be sure that when my time 
comes, Cash—being the scout that 
he is—will be at Fiddler’s Green 
before me. And I will hear a voice 
saying, ‘Don't worry, L. T., the way is 
clear, and the road is safe.’ ” 


HELLO, IT’S ME 


If only all the reports of soldiers killed 
could end the way one did. At 11 
o’clock one morning Ruth Dillow 
learned that her son was dead; at 
9:15 the next night she was talking to 
him on the phone. Recuperating from 
shrapnel wounds in a Saudi 
hospital, groggy Clayton Carpenter 
was calling just to say hello; he had no 
idea that his distraught mother was 
mourning his loss. The 20-year-old 
Army tank mechanic from 
Chanute, Kans., was hit with an ID 
quiz from his disbelieving parent. 

What was the name of his brother’s 
best friend? What was his own 
nickname? When the answer came 
back, “The human garbage disposal,” 
Dillow knew that it was really her boy 
and not some cruel trick. "What 
other mother would call her son that?" 
she says. Grief’s short nightmare 
behind her, Dillow spent the next day 


burning black ribbons at a rally of 250 
in a town glad to be able to stop 
mourning a native son. 



Saddam Hussain loves pizza. His 
favorite subjects are math and 
spelling. He likes Nintendo too. Of 
course, he’s not the Butcher of 
Baghdad. He is a nine-year-old in the 
fourth grade in Raeford, N.C., and the 
war has made him into something 
of a celebrity. "The news 
representatives started coming 
around,” he says, "then the kids 
started saluting me." Saddam, who 
likes to point out that his surname is 
spelled with an “a,” not an “e,” 
and who was given his first name 
before the dictator became infamous 
in America, has weathered the 
predictable teasing with humor. 
Writing to U.S. troops in the gulf, 
he began one letter, “I’m not who 
you think I am.” 


THE DEATH TOLL 


Awful as any casualty figures are, the 
181 American soldiers who had 
died in combat or in accidents as of 
March 6 in the gulf represent only 39 
percent of the number who would 
have been expected to die had they 
stayed home. According to a study 
done by Charles Lave of the University 
of California, Irvine, out of a half 
million 21-year-old men, 467 will die 
in the United States in a six-month 
period, most in driving accidents. 


EMPLOYMENT AVAILABLE 


Rebuilding Kuwait promises to be an 
extraordinary opportunity for 
employees of U.S. construction 
companies. For example: Carpenters 
are expected to earn up to $72,000 a 
year (twice the normal rate 
overseas) and construction-site 


VOICES 



"Our uncommon coalition must 
now work in common purpose 
to forge a future that should 
never again be held hostage to 
the darker side of human 
nature." 

—President George Bush 
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“Let’s put a turbine under all 
this euphoria and use it to clean 
up our problems over here. If 
we just sit around and high-five 
one another over the fact that 
we blew the bejesus out of the 
Arab world, nothing but 
arrogance can come out of it." 
—H. Ross Perot, billionaire 
entrepreneur 


foremen as much as $120,000. There 
will be ample allowances for housing 
and food, but workers must 
commit to 70-hour weeks with little 
vacation. Says George Fisher, 
president of a California employment 
agency that has been receiving up to 
1,000 calls a day from hopeful 
Americans, “We’re soldiers of 
fortune—without the guns.” 


A CAPITOL JOKE 


Not long after the Senate Ethics 
Committee was criticized for the 
leniency it showed senators embroiled 
in the S&L corruption scandal, Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina (a 
member of the committee) was heard 
telling this good news/bad news joke 
around Capitol Hill: “The good 
news is that Saddam Hussein is going 
to be brought up on war crimes. The 
bad news is that the trial is going to be 
conducted by the Senate Ethics 
Committee." 


COMMEMORATION 


Even before the war had ended, a 
citizens’ group in Boulder, Colo., had 
built a monument similar to the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial, inscribing 


on it the names of soldiers who had 
fallen in the conflict. But the portable 
Masonite structure has been the 
subject of heated debate: It also lists 
the names of Arab civilians killed. 
Some Boulderites approved; others 
claimed the monument “dishonors the 
coalition.” Den Ducoff, a computer 
programmer who was the driving force 
behind the project, appreciated the 
controversy. “The whole purpose of 
this is to provide a mechanism for the 
community to hear various views, 
offered in a way that’s dignified." 


RADIO PROPAGANDA 


As Shiite Muslims mounted a rebellion 
in southern Iraq, the national radio 
responded. One broadcast was the 
announcement of an amnesty for 
deserters and other soldiers absent 
from their units, a crime usually 
punishable by death. Another 
promised generous pay raises for 
troops. And accompanying such 
gestures of official generosity were a 
host of new releases, songs to a 
martial beat promoting Saddam 
Hussein with such lyrics as “Sir, don’t 
worry, with you Iraq is safe” and 
“Only God knows how much we love 
you, 0 Saddam.” 


CARDSHARPS 


The marketing of Operation Desert 
Storm nostalgia has already begun. 
When the Topps baseball card 
company issued a set of 88 cards last 
month commemorating the war, a 
pack of eight cost 50 cents. Now they 
sell for as much as $1.25, and the 
most popular single cards 
(Schwarzkopf, Bush and the Patriot 
missile are the big three) are selling at 
collectors’ shows for up to $5 each. 
Topps is preparing a second set of 88, 
and two competitors are rushing their 
own war cards into production. 


FRIENDLY FIRE 


Even joy has had its price in the gulf 
war. As Kuwaitis shot guns into the air 
in celebration of their liberation, at 
least six people were killed by falling 
bullets. 


TREMORS OF TERROR 


U.S. officials expected an epidemic of 
war-inspired terrorist attacks, but 
so far they have been less deadly than 


anticipated. The attacks did come— 
mostly bombs exploded at American 
embassies and corporate offices 
around the world, about 160 of them 
since mid-January, more than nine 
times the number suffered during the 
same period last year. But Brian 
Jenkins, a terrorism expert with the 
private security firm of Kroll 
Associates, says that less than one in 
20 of the incidents resulted in a death. 
The usual death rate in terrorist 
attacks: one in five. 


KELLY’S GOODBYE 


His father worked for The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. So did his mother, 
grandfather and uncle. Washington 
reporters often wondered why Lt. Gen. 
Thomas W. Kelly, who oversaw the 
sometimes tight-lipped, sometimes 
adversarial war briefings from 
the Pentagon, was always giving them 
a hard time. Once, for example, when 
a critical reporter asked if sending 
B-52s after a Scud wasn’t like killing 
a fly with a sledgehammer, he 
snapped, “My own personal opinion is 
that’s a delightful way to kill a fly." 

But last week, when Kelly, 58, 
announced his retirement, it turned 
out he harbored some affection for the 
press after all. “This is my last day to 
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This sandbox map in the 
basement of a palace in Kuwait 
City was reportedly designed by 
Saddam’s cousin, Ali Hassan 
Majid. A guide shows how the 
Iraqis plotted their defense 
against American Marines 
stationed offshore: The Marines 
(in black sand) would attack 
along the red arrows and blue 
ovals, only to be swept away by 
gallant Iraqis (in white sand). 
But the strategists never got to 
put their Lego war games 
into practice; the offshore 


talk to you,” he said. “And I’d just 
like to say that, believe it or not, I’ve 
enjoyed this little interlude.” A free 
press, he continued, is a "crucial 
element in our democracy. And if 
anybody needs a contrast, all 
they have to do is look at the country 
that didn’t have a free press [Iraq] 
and see what happened there. So 
deep down, you're a good 
bunch of guys, although that often 
doesn’t come to the surface, and I’ve 
enjoyed working with you. Good luck 
and God bless you." 


FRONT LINES 


More words from the soldiers: 

“We heard all those threats like the 
‘mother of all battles.’ The mother ran 
away, the kids gave up, and the allies 
rounded them up and played baby¬ 
sitter.” 

—Spc. John Toson, Rogers City, Mich. 
“It was a high school football team 
against the Chicago Bears." 

—Capt. David Fancavilla, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

“For a short war, it seemed to last 
forever.” 

—Col. Jack Nix, Atlanta, Ga. 


ABSENT FATHERS 


The American Red Cross estimates 
that at least 6,658 babies were born 
to U.S. servicemen stationed in 
the gulf. While most of the new fathers 
can’t wait to get home and make up 
for-lost time, others will never have 
the chance: At least three servicemen 
died without seeing their newborns. 
One, Army Sgt. Brian Scott of Park 
Falls, Wis., died two days after 
his son, Casey Patrick, was born. 


FLAG-WAVING 


Patriotism in this war has been a 
quantifiable commodity. A Gallup poll 
conducted in mid-February showed 
that 52 percent of all Americans 


displayed a yellow ribbon during the 
conflict. Forty-nine percent flew an 
American flag. About one in four 
(27 percent) sent a letter or package 
to the troops; one in five bought a 
pro—Desert Storm T-shirt; and one in 
10 purchased a map of the region. 


WHAT IT COST THEM 


The estimated cost for rebuilding Iraq 
is $200 billion, but that number 
doesn’t really sum up the country’s 
damage. In seven weeks of war, every 
power plant, every oil refinery, every 
telecommunications center, the 
Central Bank building, more than 30 
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THE OLDEST 
DOC IN 
THE ARMY 

Worried that the Army had a 
shortage of M.D.s, retired 
cardiologist Jacob Dana signed 
on at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center. Last week, after a 
five-month hitch, he rejoined 
his family in Gardiner, Maine, 
for his 72nd birthday. 


bridges, the Ministry of Municipal 
Affairs and the central prison have 
been destroyed. In addition, much of 
the country’s industrial capacity, 
including textile, cement and natural 
gas plants, is gone. Sewage, plumbing 
and phone systems are nonexistent. 
Water, gasoline, candles and some 
foods are scarce. In an Iraq denied the 
oil income that has accounted for 90 
percent of its foreign revenues, 
experts say, returning to a prewar 
economy could take a generation. 


It was four a.m. when Calvin Zaun 
heard the news. Forty-six days after 
his son Lieut. Jeffrey Norton Zaun had 
been shot down over the Persian Gulf 
and taken prisoner, the waiting and 
worrying was finally over. “Jeff is out! 
Jeff is out!" Calvin shouted through 
the Cherry Hill, N.J, neighborhood as 
he ran from door to door to wake 
his friends and let them share his joy. 
Jeffrey’s had been one of the bruised, 
puffy, appalling faces that first 
appeared on a tape released by the 
Iraqis. His parents’ happiness at 
seeing him alive was mixed with fear 
that he would be used as a human 
shield. But all that seemed finally to 



be over. Said Marjorie Zaun, the pilot’s 
mother, “I'm going to hug him. I don’t 
know if I’m ever going to let him go.” 


COMING HOME, AGAIN 


The first time he came home, waiters 
argued over who would be forced to 
serve the “baby killer.” Taxi drivers 
saw his uniform and refused to 
pick him up. “You know how you felt 
when you were a child and you did 
something wrong and everybody 
wanted to scold you and spank you— 
and you felt all dirty inside?" asked 
Sgt. Maj. Dalton Southern. But that 
was when he was back from Vietnam. 
More than two decades later, standing 
not far from an obliterated Iraqi 
airfield, Dalton, 48, smiled. “This time 
it’ll be different," he said. “It’ll be like 
a lost child being returned to its 
parents. The Army needed this. The 
nation needed this. I needed this." 


Lance Cpi. Gregg Musgrove of 
Westlake Village, Calif., was so 
thankful for the pre-peace letters sent 
to the gulf addressed to anyone in the 
military that he penned a grateful 
reply. “To Any Civilian, USA,” he 
wrote. “When it feels so overwhelming 
that we don't think we can make it one 
more day, there is something we can 
fall back on: support from the never- 
ending flow of To Any Service 



Member’ letters that we receive 
almost daily. It’s through them that we 
remember why we’re here. It’s through 
them that we can stand with pride 
and believe in ourselves and our 


cause. Please keep the support 
coming, it means everything to us.” 


WHAT WILL REMAIN 


The sky is black, and the haze of 
burning oil is so thick that the 
temperature is freezing; the sun can't 
break through. The ocean is black, 
covered with a blanket of thick, heavy 
globules more than an inch in 
diameter. Black rain and snow are 
predicted as far away as India. What 
will remain of the huge ecosystem that 
was once the Persian Gulf? 
Environmentalists say that 180 
species of mollusks will be adversely 
affected, as will 106 kinds offish, 450 
different mammals, five types of 
dolphins and three sorts of whales. 
Seabirds of every kind are dying by the 
tens of thousands. Coral polyps, a 
basic component of the marine food 
chain, are being wiped out wholesale. 
According to a report by the World 
Conservation Monitoring Centre, 
however, there is one species for 
which the outlook is bright: “They are 
resistant and tenacious. They prosper 
in zones with high radioactivity 
readings and seem immune to the 
majority of chemical and 
bacteriological arms." 

The scorpions will survive. CU 
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Now you can own it on video! 

THE CIVIL WAR 



. a documentary masterpiece 


“ ‘The Civil War 9 is simply 
riveting!' 

“This is not just good 
television , nor even just 
great television . This 
is heroic television 


On September 23,1990,14 million 
Americans witnessed a landmark event 
in film history... THE CIVIL WAR, from 
award-winning filmmaker Ken Bums. Now 
you can own the epic documentary that 
won critical praise from coast to coast- 
on home video only from TIME-LIFE! 

Contains scenes not shown 
on TV! 

Each video in THE CIVIL WAR set is 
professionally mastered and beautifully 
reproduced, giving it a visual quality 
impossible to reproduce with home taping. 
And this set is completely unabridged— 
even containing scenes not shown on TV. 

Collector’s Edition Set 

In addition, each videocassette you receive 
will be individually packaged in a unique 
designer slipcase. Displayed together, 
these cassettes will make a handsome 
addition to your video library shelf. 

Start your collection 
for just $14.99*! 

Now you and your family can relive this 
dramatic chapter in American history 
whenever you choose. Begin with 1861— 
THE CAUSE- yours for just $14.99.* 


Or get all 9 episodes 
at once—the complete 
set—and save 20%! 

Experience the story of a nation ... 
in the collection of a lifetime. And 
see THE CIVIL WAR brought closer 
than ever to home. I 

I 

Mail this coupon or call toll-free | 

1 - 800 - 648-4843 | 

SAVE 20%! Call now, use your 
credit card, and get all 9 episodes— 
the complete set—for just $179.82 
plus $9.00 shipping and handling, 
a $45.00 discount! 


CIVIL WAR- 
this Collector’s 
Edition Set- 
available only from 
TIME-LIFE VIDEO! 


I—| irpni Send me 1861 — 
LJ Y Ld! THE CAUSE 
for a 10-day preview and pay only 
$14.99* Future episodes arrive 
about every other month at the 
regular low price of $24.99* 
There’s no commitment to buy and 
j I can cancel at any time. VHS only. 

! Name_ 

J Address _ 

| City_ 


_ State_Zip_ 


J Mail your coupon to: THE CIVIL 
! WAR, TIME-LIFE VIDEO, 

P.O. Box C-32350 TI . iC 

I Richmond, VA 23261 li Nj 

I 'Plus shipping and handling. UU3 

| Orders subject to approval. GVA396 video 
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day or night, seven days a week. 


The InvestorLink Main Menu includes: 

D Market Reports 

□ Stock Quotes and Company News 

□ AdvisorUne from Quick & Reilly 

for specific daily market recommendations and 
stock plays from noted investment advisors 
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analysis from the editors of FORTUNE 

□ Portfolio Management/PIN Assignment 
to store a personal collection of securities 
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For real-time quotes for stocks listed on the New York, American or 
NASDAQ Exchanges use the following chart to convert the stock's ticker 
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AUBE Will 




S uch a strange country. One week America is chewing 
its nails about getting into a war; the next, whoops and 
cheers fly from the housetops as bombers crush their 
targets in Iraq; then fear seeps in as the ground war be¬ 
gins; then jubilation as the allies mop up the enemy in a 
matter of hours. A moment of silence for the dead. A minute 


of anticipation about returning troops. And now retreat: The 
war is going away. 

Or rather, America is going away from the war. You can 
see it in the papers and on the television news. Talk of the re¬ 
cession easing and of The Silence of the Lambs and spring 
cleaning and spring training. Amazing how quickly the coun- 














“It is stunning to realize that 
the destruction may be traced to 
one man’s ambition to strike 
his neighbor” 

try’s mind draws back within its sacrosanct borders, a 
camera zooming out. 

America, the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtle of na¬ 
tions, has done its duty, triumphed over evil, displayed 
its superhero power and now slips smoothly back into 
its shell. 

The speed of the country’s mental withdrawal is as 
remarkable as that with which the war was won. Not 
that citizens ought to sit numbed by the war or to dwell 
on it, but it ought to be acknowledged that the event, 
however brief, was monumental. Along with what was 
achieved in the gulf, much was lost and changed forever. 

Lives were lost. America’s dead soldiers number 
181, the other allies’ about 80, Iraq’s 85,000 to 
100,000. The civilian dead remain to be counted. 

Money was lost. Iraq aside (a huge aside), a low es¬ 
timate of the cost of the war’s destruction is $100 bil¬ 
lion; the high, $500 billion. The cost of the war to the 
U.S. and the allies is $70 billion. With 600 oil wells in 
flames, it is thought that Kuwait will need $50 billion 
to reconstruct its industry. 

The environmental damage wrought by Iraq is 
staggering. At least 3.3 million barrels of oil have been 
spilled into the gulf. Smoke from oil fires, already pol¬ 
luting the skies over Turkey, Iran and northern India, 
are heading east and threatening to ruin Asia’s crops. 
Baghdad’s water supply is fouled, creating a risk of 
cholera. There is some concern that allied bombs may 
have hit nuclear reactors in Iraq. 

Political changes in the region are significant, with 
the U.S. having strengthened its position enormously 
among the moderate Arab states and the PLO discred¬ 
ited for having sided with Saddam. Jordan’s King 
Hussein, who also backed the wrong horse, is in trouble 
with Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, and with his 
own large and restive Palestinian population, which 
wants him out. Israel’s restraint may pay off. Anxious 
eyes still focus on Syria’s Assad. 

The devastation of whole towns and villages, the 
torture and murder of Kuwaitis by Iraqis, the decima¬ 
tion by American forces of masses of Iraqis fleeing Ku¬ 
wait City: The psychological damage of the war will 
run at least as deep as the physical. 

It is stunning to realize that this entire inventory of 
destruction—the deaths, the waste, the sadness ex¬ 
tending years into the future—may be traced to one 
man’s ambition to strike his neighbor. The gulf war of¬ 
fers a terrible study in the progress of a bad idea. 

All this, one might think, would give America’s 
mind serious reflection. Instead, the country, as ever, 
seems eager to cultivate its own garden again, to allow 
the events of recent days to recede into instant books or 

Kuwait City 
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“However often America 
ventures forth in wars, the outer 
world always seems to be 
regarded as a burden” 

to be consecrated in movie biographies of the war’s he¬ 
roes, a fictional romance or two about love among the 
ruins, or any of the ways that history is chocolatized. 

Maybe that attitude is for the best. However one 
moralizes about those who forget the past being prone 
to repeat it, the fact is that the past is repeated whether 
it is forgotten or not. There is a reasonable pleasure in 
doing dirty work and in rushing back to normality- 
even if one discovers that normality is where the coun¬ 
try left it last July: debt, deficit and the poor in need. 

Then, too, the rapid transition to the peaceful do¬ 
mestic life implies a kind of moral assertion against 
war’s savagery. Like Isaac Stem playing Bach during 
the air raid in Jerusalem while his audience sat listen¬ 
ing in gas masks, the mind seizing serenity reestablish¬ 
es civilization. 

Of course civilization has its discontents, as Freud 
noted, and America likes to have its domesticity both 
ways. Freud quotes the German poet Heinrich Heine: 
“Mine is a most peaceable disposition. My wishes are: a 
humble cottage with a thatched roof, but a good bed, 
good food, the freshest milk and butter, flowers before 
my window, and a few fine trees before my door; and if 
God wants to make my happiness complete, he will 
grant me the joy of seeing some six or seven of my ene¬ 
mies hanging from those trees.” Some sweet inner ag¬ 
gressiveness lies in America’s isolated bliss. 

Still, it is weird the way the countiy can race from 
the terrors of the wide world to kitchen comforts with¬ 
out a pause. However often and for whatever causes 
America ventures forth in wars, the outer world always 
seems to be regarded as a burden, an intrusion, albeit 
necessary, on the country’s historic aloneness. 

America started out as a separate idea in the world. 
The colonists attempted to reconnect with the Old 
World by striving to become a spiritual model for it. 
When the effort proved unsuccessful, the country was 
more alone still. “Having failed to rivet the eyes of the 
world upon their city on the hill,” wrote historian Per¬ 
ry Miller, “they were left alone with America.” 

It has always been thus. And it is the way Ameri¬ 
cans have grown to like it. This is not an unsensible at¬ 
titude, since there is much to like about America; yet 
for a nation often accused of imperialist leanings, 
America shows a strong inclination to put the world 
away as soon as possible, as if nothing on earth ever ex¬ 
isted but this country and its problems and celebra¬ 
tions and the infinite, irresistible future. 

Eight weeks after the war began, the young, pow¬ 
erful and unique innocents were no longer abroad in 
their emotions. They were returning to the place they 
carry on their backs wherever they go: home. CZI 

New York City 
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Cab Drivers' Secret A New York City 
cab driver tipped us off about the Wooden 
Bead Seat's “mystical” massaging action. It 
enables you to sit for long periods of time 
without discomfort or fatigue. Like modern- 
day acupressure, it gently massages your back 
and legs, stimulating tired muscles and improving circu¬ 
lation. Allows air to circulate so you stay cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Recommended by chiropractors, it 
supports the lower back and helps improve posture. The 
smooth lacquered wood 
beads are hand strung with 
flexible, heavy-duty nylon 
cord. $29.95 #2690— two 
for $49.95 #2700. 


The Industrial Strength Lightweight Vacuum The 

Oreck XL Vacuum has been known only to the world's 
finest hotels and restaurants. Now, you can enjoy its 
unique design which uses the hollow handle to carry dirt 
directly into the top of the bag (instead of under the old 
dirt like most vacuums) to maintain vacuum 
suction power and efficiency. Just 8 pounds, it 
automatically adjusts to any surface. Side- 
mounted corner brushes easily and quickly 
clean baseboards and corners. Twin headlights 
illuminate under furniture. 30-foot cord is 12 
feet longer than most. Comes with an extra 
drive belt and air freshening tablets. When 
you buy the Oreck XL, we’ll send you FREE 
the Hand-Held Compact Vac. Comes with 
attachments for cleaning your curtains, ceilings, 
blinds, furniture and cars. Weighs just 4 lbs.! Both 
vacuums come with 
a year's supply of 
replacement bags 
and a 2-yr. limited 
warranty. $299.95 
#4010. 



Breath Cleaner Air The pow¬ 
erful Enviracaire Air Purifier 
safely removes up to 99.97% of 
tobacco smoke, animal dander, bacteria, viruses, dust, 
pollen and mold spores from your living environment. It 
can significantly reduce allergic reactions and respiratory 
ailments. Physicians often recommend it for patients who 
suffer from asthma, hay fever and bronchitis. The long- 
lasting HEPA (High Efficiency Particulate Air) filter cap¬ 
tures and eliminates virtually all airborne pollutants and 
the surrounding charcoal filter removes odors for clean, 
fresh smelling air. The Enviracaire's unique 360 degree 
surface completely recirculates and cleans the air in a 16' 
x 20' room up to six times an hour. Manufacturer's 1-yr. 
limited warranty. $249.95 #3460. Replacement HEPA fil¬ 
ter (lasts 3-5 Years) $79.95 #3470. Replacement Charcoal 
Filters (each lasts 3 months) $19.95 #3480. 



Step Into Shape! Personally 
used and endorsed by physical fit¬ 
ness expert Jack LaLanne, this 
Variable Resistance Stepper pro¬ 
vides all the benefits of running, 
walking and other exercises in the 
convenience of your own home. 20 
minutes three time a week helps 
strengthen your heart, lungs, and 
the muscles in your legs and 
lower back without hurting your 
knees and joints. Electronic panel 
monitors number of steps taken, 
elapsed time and average calories 
burned. Heavy duty hydraulic pistons provide a smooth, 
consistent stepping motion and durability. Consult your 
doctor before starting this personalized and challenging 
workout. Some assembly required -tools included. 
Federal Express not available. $199.95 #3490. 


A Good Night's Sleep To Go You can greatly 
reduce noise pollution with the new Marsona® 
Portable/Travel Sound Conditioner. It masks 
everything from the sporadic sounds of a snor¬ 
ing spouse to the steady roar of traffic. It puts 
the gentle patter of rain or the soft rush of a 
waterfall on your night table. Blocks out 
unwanted sounds from noisy neighbors, televi¬ 



sions, stereos and nearby airports. It has a 
6' cord and uses regular household current. 
You can work or play and sleep in peace! 
Compact and lightweight for home or 
travel.5-1/4" x 4-1/8 " x 2-1/4", 1.2 lbs. 
Travel case included. Manufacturer's 1-yr. 
limited warranty. UL listed. $99.95 #2830. 












Portable Back Support Millions of people suffer from 
nagging backpain often caused by improper seat support in 
the lower lumbar region. The Posture-Right Inflatable Back 
Cushion provides you with individualized lumbar support 
in your home, car, office --anywhere. Unlike other cushions 
that are pre-shaped and assumes our anatomies are all the 
same, this inflatable air cushion adjusts to your own partic¬ 
ular shape to ensure maximum comfort and support to help 
relieve back pain. The Posture-Right's plush sheepskin-like 
fabric keeps you warm in winter, cool in summer. 
Lightweight cushion attach¬ 
es to almost any seat, so you 
can take it wherever you go. 

$69.95 #3330. 


A Watch For All Reasons This digital-analog chronome¬ 
ter swims with you (to a depth of 150 feet), calculates your 
speed, wakes you, and tells you the day/date. Digital display 
can convert to 24-hour timekeeping. All functions are pow¬ 
ered by a highly accurate electronic quartz movement. 
Luminous analog hands and hour markers. Stopwatch 
times to l/100th of a second. Rotating bezel tells you when 
the parking meter needs another quarter! Adjustable fit. 

$39.95. Teflon-coated 
black-matte anodized 
stainless steel #1051; 
Stainless steel and 
gold-plated #1061. 





The Best Cordless 
Phone Just Got Bet¬ 
ter After a leading con¬ 
sumer magazine rated 
the Cordless Freedom 
Phone® tops for range 
and quality in 1989, 

Southwestern Bell has 
continued to update 
their winning cordless. 

Their new phone com¬ 
bines all the conve¬ 
nience features and 
speech quality of its 
predecessor with a new 
channel select button. Simply press a button to automati¬ 
cally scan to the clearest channel whenever you experience 
interference. A speakerphone offers you hands free con¬ 
versation after dialing. Take or make calls around your 
home -even next door! 9-number memory, intercom, pag¬ 
ing, auto-redial and hold button. Personalized security 
code protects line from outside access. Free manufactur¬ 
er's service plan. $179.95 #3450. 


> « Take Your Contacts 

" I U For A Spin The risk of 

eye damage is signifi- 
. cantly reduced by proper 

I lens care. The clinically 

| proven Clensatron offers 

j you an alternative to the 

traditional, “finger-rub¬ 
bing” method which can 
scratch or tear lenses. At 
300 cycles per minute, it thoroughly scrubs both sides of 
both lenses in two minutes, removing protein deposits 
and contaminants that may damage your eyes. Works 
with hard, soft and gas-permeable lenses. Compact 
enough for travel, the Clensatron uses two AA^^a 
batteries. AC adaptor included;^^^^^^ 
Manufacturer's 1-yr. warranty. 

$59.95 #2680. Starter/ travel^ ^ 
kit (soft lenses only) 

Includes Barnes-Hind W 
solutions and conve- ^ 
nient storage/ travel ' 
bag. $19.95 #3200. 




THE LIFESTYLE 
RESOURCE® 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 

• Send us a letter to the address below specifying the item number, dept, code, and quantity of each item. 

•Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 

• For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 

•Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
•Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 
•No risk 30-day return privilege. 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
Federal Express delivery available for an additional $7.50 per order. 



THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® • DEPT. LFWCC1; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
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In an exclusive 
interview, 
the hero of 
Desert Storm 
speaks candidly 
about war, 
leadership 
and love 

by Michael Ryan 
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t was a day he stood at the center of 
history. 

H. Norman Schwarzkopf, four- 
star general, flew north to do what 
just a handful of commanders in 
his nation’s history had ever done. 
Like Washington at Yorktown or 
Grant at Appomattox, he was 
about to meet the generals of the enemy 
he had vanquished. In the eyes of his 
troops, he had become an almost myth¬ 
ic figure, oak-solid and unshakable, the 
incarnation of the conqueror. 

H. Norman Schwarzkopf, the 56- 
year-old husband and father, seven 
months and 7,500 miles removed from 
his wife, three children and black Lab¬ 
rador named Bear, felt a tumult roiling 
inside him. As an Air Force C-21 
brought him over the country he had 
freed, his mind almost refused to accept 
what he saw with his eyes: “It was a 
very emotional feeling. I was totally un¬ 
prepared for what we saw. It was get¬ 
ting darker and darker and darker, 
then all of a sudden, it was black out¬ 
side. Then I saw the fireballs all over 
the place, all this senseless destruction. 
I was angry and disgusted all at once. It 
was almost terrifying. All I could think 
was, ‘I’m flying into hell.’ ” 

Like Eisenhower before him, in a 
moment of crisis he had risen from ob¬ 
scurity to become a hero of his nation. 
Thirty-five years after he graduated 
from West Point, he had 
become what every cadet 
wants to be: an incorrupt¬ 
ible commander with four 
stars on his collar, who 
stood for his country 
against a barbaric foe and 
prevailed. But before 
there was the general, 
there was this: the youth 
with a dream of serving 
his country, the soldier 
coming of age as his coun¬ 
try turned against all he 
believed in, the maturing 
leader determined to re¬ 
make his world into what it should be. 
This was still a man who had never 
learned a key lesson of West Point: 
“The first thing they teach you as a 
plebe is ‘No Public Display of Emo¬ 
tion.’ I’m not very good at that.” 

Sitting in a conference room at Central 
Command Headquarters in Riyadh, 
shortly after his return from the meet¬ 
ing with Iraqi generals to set the terms 
of a formal cease-fire, Norman 
Schwarzkopf speaks about the experi¬ 
ence that shaped him. “I measure ev¬ 


erything in my life 
from Vietnam,” he 
says. There is a long 
silence after the first 
mention of that dam¬ 
nable time; his 
thoughts are travel¬ 
ing back to a place so 
many Americans 
have tried to forget. 
“If people ask me, ‘What year was it 
that such-and-such happened!’ I fall 
back and think, ‘My first tour in Viet¬ 
nam was’65-66.’ That’s sort of a start¬ 
ing point for me. That’s the year I spent 
with the Vietnamese Airborne, as an 
adviser. I went where they went; I slept 
where they slept; I ate what they ate. I 
spent the better part of the nights 
rolled up in a poncho liner, sleeping on 
the ground. That was a very profound 
experience for me. I believed very much 
in what I was doing.” 

But that belief was sorely tested in 


1969 and ’70, when Schwarzkopf, by 
then a lieutenant colonel, returned to 
Vietnam and took command of an in- 
fantiy battalion. To prove how well the 
war was going, the Johnson adminis¬ 
tration had hit on a gruesome device— 
the body count, a weekly tally of the 
number of enemy soldiers supposedly 
killed in battle. Because Washington 
wanted a trophy, commanders in the 
mud were ordered to serve it up. 

“Body count was a lie,” Schwarz¬ 
kopf says, and his big, open face con¬ 
stricts with pain. The words come hard. 
“O.K., I was forced to participate in 
that he. Many times people would 
call me up on the radio after a battle 
and say, ‘What was your body count?’ 
I’d say, ‘I don’t know what the body 
count was.’ They’d say, ‘Well, make 
one up. We have to report a body 
count.’ So eventuahy, just to get 
them off your back, you’d say, ‘O.K., 
the body count was two-fifty. ’ 


“I saw 

fireballs. All 
I could 
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Schwarzkopf personally greeted 
each allied POW who returned 
from Iraq, including this 
wounded serviceman at a 
military air base in Riyadh. 
“They're all heroes,” he said. 
Below, on a visit to Bahrain, he 
saluted sailors aboard the 
hospital ship Mercy. 


The general headed straight for his 
tent, an entourage of guards and offi¬ 
cers and press clotting and shifting 
with his movement like the swarm 
around a queen bee. He was into the 
tent in a moment, and out of it in a 
flash. Broiling in the sand around him 
were soldiers: privates and generals, 
colonels and airmen; soon he was broil¬ 
ing with them. One man asked him 
what the meeting would bring. “I’m not 
sure we know what the hell is going on,” 
he told the troops, who chuckled at his 
candor. 

Someone introduced him to a newly 
fledged tank commander. “Not too 
shabby a way to start a command,” he 
said. The Iraqis were running late, and 
so he continued to greet the men and 
women who had won the war with him. 


N orman Schwarzkopf came 
back home, like thousands 
of others, confused and 
shaken by what he had seen. 
The profession of arms, so 
noble in the minds of Ameri¬ 
cans for generations, was 
now the object of derision. 
But it was just that scorn that per¬ 
suaded Schwarzkopf not to quit. “I 
was downtown in Washington, doing 
some last-minute Christmas shop¬ 
ping,” he recalls. “I was uncomfort¬ 
able. Suddenly I thought, ‘This is a 
hell of a note. Why should an Ameri¬ 


A public affairs officer stood on the air¬ 
strip that slices through the parched 
desert at Safwan, in southern Iraq. 
Schwarzkopfs plane had taken him to 
Kuwait City, and there he had switched 
to an airborne warship—a Black Hawk 
helicopter—for the last leg of this jour¬ 
ney. “The CINC [commander in chief] 
has arrived now,” the officer said as 
Schwarzkopf touched down. “He’ll 
be going to a briefing tent, and he’ll be 
staying there until the Iraqis arrive.” 


“There was a loss of confidence on 
the part of the American people in their 
military leadership. We probably de¬ 
served a lot of it—not all of it—for not 
having the intestinal fortitude to stand 
up and say, ‘All right, we won’t take 
this shit anymore, and career be 
damned.’ ” 


can officer serving in his nation’s cap¬ 
ital feel uncomfortable wearing the 
uniform of his nation’s Army? Some¬ 
thing’s bad wrong.’ ” 

“You see,” he explains, “if I bailed 
out then, I would have been running 
away. That’s why I didn’t.” 
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If the Iraqis ran late enough, it seemed, 
he would meet every single soldier in 
the desert. 

“I can tell you what a leader does. A 
leader establishes the ethical, moral en¬ 
vironment in which the entire operation 
is going to be accomplished,” the gener¬ 
al said the next day. “The thing I try to 
teach young officers about the Ameri¬ 
can soldier is that, if you just treat 
them as human beings, if you give them 
the tools to do the job and if you give 
them a little bit of leadership and a lot 
of love, they can do anything in the 
world you ask them to do.” 

If his chin trembles shghtly when he 
says this sort of thing, it is n ot a sign of 
weakness. This man earned three Sil¬ 
ver Stars and two Purple Hearts and, 
as a battalion commander, crawled 
through a mine field to save a private’s 
life. “The difference between military 
leadership and leadership in any other 
walk of life is that someday you’re go¬ 
ing to have to ask your people to do 
something that may get them killed. 
And when you ask, that soldier is going 
to look at you and say, ‘Who is this guy 
who’s asking me to go out there and 
die?’ He had better believe you’re a cut 
above the ordinary guy on the street. If 
he doesn’t think you’re going to be with 
him, he isn’t going.” 

Across a corridor from the confer¬ 
ence room is the office of Maj. Gen. 
Robert Johnston, USMC, 

Chief of Staff of Cen¬ 
tral Command, Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm. Every 
day for seven months, 

Schwarzkopf and John¬ 
ston would meet and 
plan: first the military 
buildup, then the air war, 
then the ground war that 
Saddam Hussein said 
would be the ‘mother of 
all battles.’ And every 
day, both men shared 
one thought: the fate of 
1st Lt. Gary Johnston, 

USMC, 24 years old. 

“My chief of staff has a son who’s a 
lieutenant in the 2nd Marine Division, ’ ’ 
Schwarzkopf says quietly. “With every 
decision that was made that took us 
closer to war, I had to look at him and 
say to myself, ‘I’m talking about his 
son. ’ I could have made that decision as 
a general, looking impassively at the 
battlefield, but then I looked at my 
chief of staff and I had to remember 
that those were human beings I was 
talking about.” 

Before the war began, the general 


“I did not 
look at that 
man across 
the table 
with any 
hatred” 


was summoned to 
the White House, 
where he told his 
Commander in Chief 
that this war would take many more 
months and many more lives than it 
eventually did. Prom then on, he 
brooded on how to prove himself 
wrong. “One of the promises I made to 
the American people was that I would 
try to achieve the absolute minimum 
number of casualties on our side. But 
don’t think I didn’t stop and think a 
couple of times, ‘Hey, Schwarzkopf, 
you may not be able to deliver.’ But 
minimum casualties was my intention 
all along. And we did it.” He stops and 
repeats the phrase, louder, as if its 


truth has just sunk in: “We did it!” 

And then he says, “That makes me 
feel pretty good.” 

The world knows what Schwarzkopf 
thinks of Saddam, and of the Iraqi lead¬ 
ers who raped and ravaged and pillaged 
their way through Kuwait. “They’re 
not part of the same human race as the 
rest of us,” he had said in one of his 
press briefings. Now, as the Iraqis ar¬ 
rive at the airstrip in Safwan, a plume 
of red dust issuing in the wake of their 
convoy of jeeps, a mask of sternness oc¬ 
cupies the general’s face, and he plants 
himself like a gunslinger, legs apart, 
right hand at his holster, left resting on 
his canteen. He does not salute the Ira- 
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qis; he does not shake their hands. He 
leads them at a brisk march, eyes 
straight ahead. Three tents have been 
cobbled together to make a conference 
room, and Schwarzkopf faces Lt. Gen. 
Sultan Hashim Ahmad across a wood¬ 
en table. Schwarzkopf turns on that 
iron stare. “I did not look at that man 
across the table with any hatred,” he 
would say later. “I certainly did not 
look at him with any love. We were 
there to get a job done.” 

I ast year Schwarzkopf an¬ 
nounced that he will retire from 
the Army this August and find 
another job. That plan has not 
changed: “I’m a poor man, and 
I’ve got three kids to get 
through college yet.” There is 
talk in Congress of a fifth star 
for the general—an honor that would 
place him in the company of Eisenhow¬ 
er, MacArthur and Bradley. The 
Republican party reportedly wants 
him to run for senator from Florida, 
where he is based. There are speaking 
invitations and the likelihood of 
more corporate job offers than he can 
count. His name has been mentioned 
for Vice President, and even Presi¬ 
dent. But he says he has no plans, oth¬ 
er than resettling from his quarters in 
Tampa to some undecided location this 
summer. 

Sometime before then—he doesn’t 
yet know when—Norman Schwarzkopf 
will come home and begin the transition 
to civilian life. “The first night, after I 
spend time with my family, I’ll open the 
Christmas presents they saved for me. 
And I’m sure they’ll have a tremendous 
meal for me. And then Bear and I will 
probably go for a long walk on the 
beach, and we’ll mutually decide where 
we’re going to from there.” 

What he doesn’t need more than a 
moment to think about is the quality of 
the Army he will be leaving.“There are 
a lot of fine young men coming up be¬ 
hind me whom I’ve trained the right 
way,” he says. “They’re going to make 
great generals and great leaders.” 

And the Army they will lead is not 
the Army that came back from Indo¬ 
china; the victory that Schwarzkopf 
and all the men and women under his 
command achieved in the gulf has as¬ 
sured that. It is no wonder, then, that 
Schwarzkopf swells with emotion when 
he says, “We’re good. We’re really 
good. And there’s certainly no doubt in 
the mind of the United States military 
about whether the people of the United 
States are behind them. ’ ’ □ 
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For now, Melissa’s parents share embraces with friends. 


1 er Iraqi captors asked her if she knew of 
Sylvester Stallone. She said yes. They 
asked her if she’d heard of Brooke 
Shields. Yes to that, also. They told her 


she was as brave as Stallone and as beau- 


tiful as Brooke. And when, after 32 days, 
they let Melissa Rathbun Nealy go, she told her par¬ 
ents: “Honest to God, they were the nicest people. 
They did everything in their power to make me feel 
comfortable.” 

Since four o’clock last Monday morning, when 
Joan and Leo Rathbun first heard that their daugh¬ 
ter and nine other POWs had been released, they 
had been waiting in their suburban Grand Rapids 
home for her call. Finally it came—at 10 p.m. “This 
is the one! It’s Melissa!” Joan shouted to the room¬ 
ful of exultant friends who had gathered to hear the 
voice they’d grown accustomed to imagining. 

She said she’d just taken the longest shower of 
her life. She said she was going to keep her POW 
suit so she could show it to her children someday. 
She told them she’d actually gained weight. She 
said that her wounds were healing, which was a 
shock, because her parents hadn’t known that she’d 
been hurt. In fact, she’d been shot in the arm when 
captured. She said she’d only been scared of the ai¬ 
ded bombing. She said she’d only cried three times: 
once when her wounds were being dressed and twice 
when she’d thought of her parents. 

“The whole time over there,” she told them, “I 
talked to myself. I talked to God. And I sang my 
gospel songs and every song I could remember. I 
went through every memory I could recall, from my 
youngest age up all the way through Saudi Arabia. I 
got tired of remembering and thinking.” 

Her greatest wish, she said, had been to be out 
in time for her 21st birthday. She made it, with five 
days to spare. At home, the party had started. 





















Never is information 
more crucial to democracy 
than at times like these. 
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The war may have ended quickly. 
American casualties may have been few. 
Still, for the members of one MASH unit, 
the awful reality of combat put them 






Two hours earlier, the 5th 
MASH Surgical Unit had 
not yet been fully 
mobilized. Then combat 
began. The tents and beds 
and personnel were put 
into place, and Lt. Linda 
McClory was there, 
ready to attend to an 
American soldier 
wounded by shrapnel 
from a grenade. 





As the battle of the Euphrates 
raged on, the unit’s 
physicians had to turn their 
attention to casualties of a 
different stripe: Iraqi soldiers. 
A moment earlier they had 
been America’s enemies; now 
they were the wretched 
victims of war. 










T he front lines were only a 
few miles away. The sounds 
of battle thundered overhead 
on this, the last and perhaps 
the bloodiest day of the 
war. But for these men and 
women laboring furiously in 
the hot desert sun, the bat¬ 
tle was not against Iraqi 
troops; they were fighting 
the wounds of war. 

Surgeons, anesthesiolo¬ 
gists, nurses, orderlies 
—they were all mem¬ 
bers of the Army’s 5th 
MASH Fast Surgical 
Team (FST). 

FSTs are subdivi¬ 
sions of MASH (Mobile 
Army Surgical Hospi¬ 
tal) units that can be 
moved quickly and easi¬ 
ly wherever the casual¬ 
ties are heaviest. This 
particular FST had 
been dispatched close to 
the lines when evac¬ 
uation from the front 
became impossible be¬ 
cause of unreliable ground transporta¬ 
tion and relentless Iraqi artillery 
fire. The FST members were armed 
only with an operating table, 
lights, anesthetic equipment and 
pharmaceuticals. 

The FST specialty was immediate, 
life-saving surgery—stopping heavy 
bleeding, clearing blocked airways— 
and the administration of drugs needed 
to get wounded soldiers to the better 
equipped, and safer, MASH units and 
EVACs, 400-bed hospitals that were 
situated deeper inside Saudi Arabia. 

But because the concept of an FST 
was still new—the army deployed its 
first FST in the 1989 invasion of Pana¬ 
ma—the team’s role and its configura¬ 
tion were being determined even as the 
men and women in the 5th’s unit were 
applying their skills to injured soldiers. 
Nonetheless, the FST was prepared to 
travel with the troops as far as neces¬ 
sary into Iraqi territory. 

Because of the limited number of 
seriously wounded Americans, even 
on this day of unusually heavy fight¬ 
ing, the 5th’s FST eventually treated 
as many or more Iraqi soldiers as 
they did members of their own army. 
They applied their practice quickly 
and efficiently, aiding all injured 
men and women who entered their 
domain, saving lives without ques¬ 
tion and without regard to allegiance 
or nationality. 


The sounds 
of battle 
thundered 
overhead 
on this, 
the last 
day of war 
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A mong the American lives 
the 5th’s FST saved that 
day were members of a 
unit that took a ferocious 
pounding during the bat¬ 
tle of the Euphrates. 

The fighting began 
when allied armored col¬ 
umns punched through 
enemy defenses deep in 
Iraqi territory and squared off against 
a Republican Guard unit. In the confu¬ 
sion of battle, an American Bradley ar¬ 
mored vehicle was hit by mortar fire. Its 
driver was instantly killed. 

The members of the tank unit were 
an especially close group, and the wide¬ 
ly published photograph of the driver’s 
friend, 23-year-old Sgt. Ken Koza- 
kiewicz, may do more to erase the anti¬ 
septic impression of this war than any 
other. It was Kozakiewicz’s grief- 
stricken face that looked out from the 
front page of scores of newspapers, rob¬ 
bing the allied victory of its innocent 
blush and confirming once again that 
no war is without its horrors. 

Kozakiewicz called his family in 
Buffalo just days after the battle. He 
couldn’t bring himself to talk about his 
slain comrade, but his 
father, Daniel, offered 
what advice he could. 

“I fought in Vietnam 
and I also watched a 
friend of mine die,” he 
said, “so I know a little 
of what he’s going 
through. I told him to 
make sure he talks 
about it, when he feels 
he can. I told him the 
pain will lessen in time. 

I told him he’ll find a 
way to deal with it. But I 
saw the look on my hoy’s 
face, and I know he will 
never be the same.” 
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Hours before the fighting 
would end, the reality of war 
visited the men inside this 
Bradley armored vehicle 
(above). As a crewman was 
pulled from the ruined tank, 
which had absorbed the 
full force of a mortar, his 
comrade looked on in shock. 
At right, medics rushed Sgt. 
Ken Kozakiewicz to a 
waiting chopper, which would 
carry from the front both the 
injured and the dead. 
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Kozakiewicz didn’t know until 
he was handed the dog tags 
that inside the body bag was 
the Bradley's driver, who 
had taken a direct hit from 
the mortar. If one experience 
could summarize the pain of 
war, it was the death of a 
friend; if one photograph 
could contain war's horrors, 











by David Van Biema 


We all know how wars end. A sailor kisses a girl in Times 
Square. One side is decisively defeated, the other side deci¬ 
sively victorious, and if war was their bloody dialogue with 
each other, then there is nothing more to say. By the time a 
war ends (very rarely when it begins), we have some idea of 
how complex war is, how different each war is from the last— 
how, in the words of Dwight Eisenhower, ‘ ‘every war is going 
to astonish you.” Still, we think the end of war should be un¬ 
mitigated joy. Troop withdrawal, treaty negotiations, condi¬ 
tions of surrender—all that is mere haggling over details. 
The end of war should be as simple as ecstatic Kuwaitis danc¬ 
ing in their liberated streets. 

Of course, that is not true at all. Miscommunication be¬ 
tween the two sides, continuing hatred that leads to vindic¬ 
tive treaty conditions, or simple bad planning can soil a 
peace. An inability to figure out who should represent 
the losing side if its leader has been killed or deposed can 
ruin it utterly. 

This century’s American end¬ 
games remind us that sheer militaiy 
victory is not enough, that the peace 
must be planned as carefully as con¬ 
flict itself. That in the worst case, a 
bad peace—such as the one made in 
Versailles in 1919—creates the next 
war. Says Professor Stephen Cim- 
bala of Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity: “If the victorious party is not 
careful, he may in leaving one war 
only lay the groundwork for the 
next.” 

Cimbala wasn’t referring to Ver¬ 
sailles, however. He was talking 
about Baghdad. 

The sailor kisses the girl in Times 
Square, and the trouble begins. 




■ hree months after 
the defeat of Hitler’s 
army, American 
servicemen and women in 
Paris celebrated V-J Day 
in August 1945. But as 
> often happens, the 


o would prove in some ways 
| to be nearly as trying as 
1 the prosecution of war. 


What follows 
the last battle 
is rarely a 
simple peace 
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THE ARMISTICE THAT 
MADE ANOTHER WAR 


First there was the armistice. Signed in a railway car in the 
forest at Compiegne (above), and effective the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918, the agree¬ 
ment finally put a stop to the four-year man-made hell of sep¬ 
tic trenches, mustard gas and industrial-age carnage that 
was World War I. 

The armistice was only a cease-fire, however. The docu¬ 
ment that emerged from the treaty conference in the mir¬ 
rored hall of Versailles would strangle the dream of peace. 
Guilt for the war was assigned formally, and exclusively, to 
Germany. The French, whose country had been ravaged, de¬ 
manded enormous reparations from their enemy and then 
announced the occupation of its industrially productive Saar 
basin for 15 years. 

Predictably, the Germany that had been redefined in the 
Treaty of Versailles collapsed, both its government and its 
economy devastated by a spiral of widening despair that con¬ 
sumed more than a decade. And out of this chaos and alien¬ 
ation emerged a distinctive, chilling voice. It would be hard to 
state that the Versailles treaty made Adolf Hitler. But John 
Maynard Keynes, who had not yet 
heard of the erstwhile housepainter, 
in December 1919 had this to say 
about Versailles: “If we take 
the view that for at least a genera¬ 
tion to come Germany . . . must be 
kept impoverished and her children 
starved and crippled, and that she 
must be ringed round by enemies... 
heaven help us all.” 


idolf Hitler. 
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rowds lined 
Pennsylvania Avenue on 
November 11,1918, as the 
German surrender halted 
“the war to end all | 

wars"—a phrase bitterly g 
contradicted by the events g 
that would follow. 3 
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WORLD WAR I 






“We had a general called U.S. Grant,” Franklin Roosevelt 
told British reporters in 1943, while meeting with Winston 
Churchill in Casablanca. “His name was Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, but in my and the Prime Minister’s early days, he was 
called ‘Unconditional Surrender’ Grant.” 

If the First World War had begun and ended in a welter 
of Old World babble, FDR was already planning to end this 
one in a more direct manner. Like Ulysses Grant. Like the 
period at the end of a good American sentence. 

More than four decades later, it still seems simple, clean 
and good. Simple because the Axis powers did surrender un¬ 
conditionally; clean because we had fought pure, unambigu¬ 
ous evil and defeated it; good because, through the Marshall 
Plan and more than a billion dollars of aid to Japan, we had 
lent a compassionate hand to the vanquished. And because 
we felt good: Having walked through the fires of war, the vic¬ 
torious nation was united as never before. 

What Roosevelt had failed to mention, however, was 
that the South’s unconditional surrender in the Civil 
War preceded the agony of Recon¬ 
struction. This time, in anticipation 
of the German surrender, came the 
Big Three conference at Yalta, 
which launched the Cold War and 
consigned half a continent to half a 
century of dictatorship. And the ca¬ 
pitulation of Japan was achieved 
with a horror that would haunt the 
world. As Hiroshima lay in ashes 
(above) the mushroom cloud became 
the exclamation point at the end of 
the good American sentence. 
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I he Japanese 
surrender aboard the USS 
Missouri marked the 
war’s ceremonial 
conclusion; the actual 
denouement, however, 
would be played out 
against the looming threat 
of nuclear devastation. 


THE WARMEST PEACE. 
THE CHLBEST SHADOW 

















Describing the superpower tensions underlying the Korean 
war, South Korean President Syngman Rhee used to talk 
about the fate of “a shrimp caught in the battle of whales.” 
But 38 treatyless years after the conflict’s de facto ending in 
1953, America, with about 40,000 troops still sitting uncom¬ 
fortably below the 38th Parallel, is a whale caught in the bat¬ 
tle of shrimp. 

The Korean war was high, if ugly, drama. Beginning, like 
the Iraq war, as a U.N. response to a third-world invasion (of 
the South, by the Communist North), it grew to include bat¬ 
tle with China, the torture of American POWs, threats of nu¬ 
clear war, and 33,629 American deaths. By comparison, the 
period since the cease-fire has been more like some intermi¬ 
nable, incomprehensible ritual, sprinkled with blood. The 
two Koreas seem motivated by equally sincere drives to patch 
up their differences and to wipe each other off the map. The 
“peace city” of Panmunjom has hosted dozens of meetings 
between the antagonists without witnessing a final peace 
(above, the initial post-truce meeting in 1953). Always, U.S. 

troops have remained in place. 

Not that it’s been pleasant to be 
there: In 1968 the North captured 
and tortured the crew of the spy ship 
Pueblo, and in 1976 two officers who 
wandered too close to Northern ter- 
ritoiy were hacked to death with 
axes and metal pikes. Jimmy Carter 
he U.N. wanted to bring the troops home; 

administers the “Big Ronald Reagan, for his part, made a 
Switch’’—an exchange of personal visit to celebrate “our spe- 
88,559 POWs atthe cial bond offreedom and friendship” 

conclusion of hostilities in with the South. Without us, was the 
Korea. Diplomacy allowed thought, the whole mess would start 
the fighting to stop, but all over again, 

its failures have With us, it has never really 

prevented a true peace. ended. 
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HIE END THAT HAS 
NEVER BEEN FIMSHED 










VIETNAM 











"PEACE WITH HONOR- 
AND AT GREAT PRICE 



Tet. My Lai. Napalm. These were words America had learned 
the hard way, even before we arrived at the Paris peace talks 
in 1968. Once there, we found ourselves arguing about a 
table. 

They wanted it rectangular, and we wanted it round. And 
for 10 surreal weeks, no one would give in. This was a far cry 
from unconditional surrender. 

We caught on eventually. Originally, we had called for a 
mutual withdrawal that would have left Vietnam divided like 
Korea. But by 1973, in negotiations both official and secret, 
we were down to unilateral withdrawal in exchange for Amer¬ 
ican POWs. It had something to do with the new words the 
country had learned in the meantime: Vietnamization. Kent 
State. Fragging. Cambodia. The North Vietnamese accept¬ 
ed, and Nixon called it “peace with honor.” 

Despite the treaty, the United States still had a few 
more phrases in front of it, like Agent Orange and post- 
traumatic stress. And one last dreadful image: a helicopter 
departing the rooftop of an American compound during 
the fall of Saigon in April 1975. Left behind, along with 
thousands of Vietnamese who had helped and trusted us, 
was much of our self-esteem. 



1975, more than a 
thousand Americans fled 
Saigon by helicopter. The 
desperate evacuation 
symbolized a nightmarish 
war that would linger 
in the national 
consciousness. 


February 1991: Who knows how it 
happened? Perhaps it was acciden¬ 
tal, perhaps the brainstorm of a 
Pentagon planner thinking Vietnam 
syndrome. Two weeks ago, when one 
triumphant Special Forces detach¬ 
ment arrived in Kuwait City, it did 
so via helicopter, onto the roof of a 
U.S. embassy building (below). It 
may have been the first rhetorical 
helicopter landing in history: We’re 
back, it proclaimed, and we’re back 
doing it our way. 

Which is fine. If, this time, our 
way includes a decent end. □ 
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Fresh from a battle with 
weakened Iraqi troops, rebel 
leader Abu Eman (far right) 
speaks from his new 
headquarters, the office of the 
deposed governor. 







And now, 
the second war 


■HIM 
I MUM 




One war had ended, and another was just 
beginning. While American and Iraqi gen¬ 
erals gathered to secure their victories and 
affirm their defeats, Iraqi soldiers hobbled 
home to families numbed by weeks of al¬ 
lied bombing. Photographer Tony O’Bri¬ 
en and I were driving north with this cur¬ 
rent of ruin out of Kuwait, along a corpse- 
strewn highway leading to Baghdad, a 50 
mph wind whipping up the rain. Our pas¬ 
sage seemed biblical in its bleakness. 

When we reached the gates of Nasir- 
iyah, one of Iraq’s largest cities, a group 
of robed men with automatic weapons 
barred our way. In a country ruled for 12 
years by an unsparing dictator, this sign 
of anarchy was at least ominous and possi¬ 
bly very dangerous. The stunning allied 
victory over Saddam’s military machine 
had brought quick chaos. Only later did we 
learn that some 36 fellow journalists had 





been reported missing near Basra, over 
100 miles to the south. 

At the roadblock the ground was lit¬ 
tered with goods carried out of looted 
Kuwait: boxes of drinking glasses, tea¬ 
pots, a stove, VCRs and, in a nearby 
field, dozens of Kuwaiti ears. 

To one side of this battlefield flea 
market were two refrigerated trailer 
trucks, parked haphazardly, as if they 
had simply veered off the road and 
stopped. Bullet holes pocked their 
gleaming aluminum sides. Their rear 
doors were flung open, revealing a 
ghastly cargo: bodies, dozens of bodies. 
They were piled three deep, still in their 
Iraqi Army uniforms, a hundred bodies 
in each truck, the smell rancid. Chil¬ 
dren occasionally peeked in, then ran 
away in horror. 

The young rebels at the roadblock 
claimed that the soldiers had been 
killed by Saddam loyalists because they 
had refused to fight. 

One of the armed men 
motioned us forward, 
across a bridge that al¬ 
lied bombs had ren¬ 
dered little more than a 
strip of sidewalk. Five 
small houses just on the 
other side had also been 
leveled by the bombs. 

Six or seven people had 
died, but no one seemed 
angry at Americans. To 
the residents of Nasir- 
iyah, as in Kuwait, the 
terrible falling projec¬ 
tiles almost seemed to 
have brought liberation. 

They also seemed to 
have brought revolution. When the 
bridges, the electric plant and the water 
system were knocked out, so was the 
reigning social order. “There was no 
water, no food, no control,” one man 
told us. “So the people began to take 
over. ’’The road was packed with pedes¬ 
trians, oxcarts, wheelbarrows, don¬ 
keys. But no cars except for ours, which 
,we had to inch through the crowd. 

The road eventually opened into a 
big square in front of the local govern¬ 
ment building. More robed men, their 
faces covered by black-and-white- 
checked kaffiyeh, wandered around 
with grenades and AK-47s, ammuni¬ 
tion bandoliers slung over their shoul¬ 
ders. There were no signs of Iraqi mili¬ 
tary or police officers. “They have all 
been shot or have joined the revolu¬ 
tion,” said our guide. The last rem¬ 
nants of the loyalist army, other wit¬ 
nesses told us, had fled the city two 
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days before, leaving it to the rebels. 

Inside the government building 
were piles of crates all marked “Jorda- I 
nian Army GHQ” in English and filled 
with rocket-propelled grenades, ma¬ 
chine-gun cartridges and antiaircraft 
shells. It was nine in the morning, but 
there was no electricity to fight the 
gloom, and the water dripping from the 
ceiling intensified the smell of sweat, 
grime and decay. Eveiy room had been 
emptied of furniture. Rebels were sit¬ 
ting on the ammunition crates. 

At the end of the hallway, in a large 
corner office with windows, was a 
frayed Persian carpet and a huge wood 
desk covered with glass. The office had 
been stripped to make room for ammu¬ 
nition—and new leaders. Already on 
the wall was a portrait of the Shiite 
patriarch Ali ibn Abi Tafib. Outside 
on the square Saddam’s portraits had 
been pulled down and replaced by post¬ 
ers of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 

Tony and I were in¬ 
structed to sit and wait, 
prohibited from taking 
pictures or asking ques¬ 
tions until “the leader” 
arrived. And then a man 
dressed in mud-caked 
sandals, long gray robe 
and a kaffiyeh strode in. 
“This is the big leader,” 
whispered one of the 
guards. Abu Eman, a 
former engineer who 
had gone underground 
to resist Saddam, took a 
seat behind the desk. 
Eman professed to be a 
leader of Al-Dawa, a Muslim funda¬ 
mentalist movement whose members 
bombed the U.S. embassy in Kuwait in 
1983. He now claims a sphere of influ¬ 
ence among the rebels that stretches to 
within 50 miles of Baghdad. 

“George Bush and Saddam Hus¬ 
sein are allies,” Abu Eman declared. 

The fact that the Americans hadn’t 
yet arrived in Nasiriyah—less than two 
miles away sat units of the U.S. 
82nd Airborne—seemed to confirm his 
convictions. 

“Instead of helping us, the Ameri¬ 
cans are hurting us,” Eman continued. 

“All the world knows we are against 
Saddam Hussein, but the world now 
supports Saddam against the people. 

The war now helps Saddam do what he 
wanted to do.” EZH 

Iraqi women gather at the banks of the Euphrates 
to collect drinking water and wash clothes. 











Rebels check a car that displays the picture of a Shiite holy man. 


Refugees (.above, below) travel the road between Basra and Nasiriyah. 


Armed rebels control Nasiriyah, 200 miles southeast of Baghdad. 












They still need 
our support. 

From the day the Gulf War began, many of us said the same words: 

“I wish I could do something to help.” Now that the fighting has stopped, 
we can do something, perhaps even more than before. 

We can make a personal contribution to 
Give to The Gulf the USO Gulf Support Fund. Today. All you 
Support Fund have to do is pick up the phone. 

1800 2S7-4870 To help those who need it, the Fund is 

louu^z-io/o hoping to get contributions from each of us. 

$10 or $50 or $100 or whatever you can afford. 

The Fund is being administered by the USO, whose help to the 
military goes well beyond its USO celebrity shows, with the efforts of 
40,000 unpaid volunteers. (The USO is funded entirely by voluntary contri¬ 
butions, not by the government. AT&T is a major corporate contributor, and 
has supported this Fund with a donation of $500,000.) 

What your money mil do: For those men and women who will still 
be in the Gulf Region for some time and on other bases overseas, the Fund 
will see they get some much-needed relief and a taste of home. Portable 
phones for those in hospitals. Recreation centers and mobile vans with TV’s, 
calling booths, newspapers, magazines and much more. Here at home, the 
Fund will assist families of the military who are suffering hardship. It will 
help them get the financial aid, the counseling, and the emergency assis¬ 
tance many of them need. 

To accept contributions, AT&T has helped set up a special service. 
Simply call and charge your donation to your VISA® or MasterCard® 

Please have your credit card number handy. The toll-free number is 
1 800 252 - 4876 . Or mail your check made out to “USO Gulf Support 
Fund,” to: USO World Headquarters, Dept. 4, 601 Indiana Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20004. Do it now. The fighting is over. But there is still so 
much to be done. 

The Gulf Support Fund _ 

^ AT&T 












/ A child’s 
/ prayer 

The daily war 
of a D.C. cop 

Overheard at the 
Vietnam wall 


Families waiting for 
their loved ones’ return 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


A Time and a 
Place for Peace 





ROBERT DE NIRO 



All it took was a whisper. 


In the 1950’s a war 
was being fought in the US. 
A committee of Congress 
sought to control 
the creative community 
through fear and censorship. 
Anyone who disagreed 
with them 
became... 
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kk I Can’t Wait to Have Our Honeymoon 99 


TO 1ST LT. DENISE RENE 


Hello Angel! 

God, it’s over! I can’t wait to hold you again, to 
look into your beautiful eyes and tell you I love you, 
always. I can’t wait for you to be in our new house. I 
can’t wait to finally have our honeymoon! 

Damn it, 6 months is enough! If they keep you 
there any longer, I’ll consider it inhumane and abu¬ 
sive. You’ve done your job incredibly well, and now 
it’s time for the government to pay us all back and 
let you come home. I’ve been asked by reporters 
what my reaction is to the “suspension of hostil¬ 
ities.” It’s a massive kaleidoscope of emotions. Re¬ 
lief that you’re safe, looking forward to seeing you 
again, sorrow for the families of those who didn’t 
make it, fear that Hussein may try one last desper¬ 
ate act. You name it, I’m feeling it. I think of every¬ 
thing we’ve both been through, and we will be fine. 
We’ll be better than that, we’ll be incredible. 

Your loving husband, Gil 
Gil Rene lives in Renton, Wash. 


TO SGT. 1C. BRIAN P. MC CALL 


Dear Daddy, 

I am having Mommy write this letter for me. I 
was so glad to see the war over. I told Mommy I 
would give up our house for you to come home. I 
watched a lot of CNN and got worried and thought 
that maybe we might see you in your Bradley. 

Mommy took me and Brittney to Chuck E. 
Cheese for my birthday on Saturday. I got sick and 
Mommy had to take me to the emergency room. I 
had an ear infection and sore throat and a high fe¬ 
ver. I told Mommy when we were at the hospital that 
I wanted you to be with us. 

When Mommy came to school on Friday, she 
saw the poster of me and you that Miss Massey 
made. It says “We support Brian McCall. We are 
praying for you to come home safe and soon.” 
All the kids signed it. When Mommy saw it, she 
cried. Then Miss Massey cried and then we all 
cried. Miss Massey says she’ll give it to us when 
you come home. 


Daddy, we send all of our love and kisses. We’re 
still praying for you to come home soon. 

Matthew 

Matthew McCall, 7, lives in Columbus, Ga. 


TO SGT. LISA M. HUNT 


Dear Lisa, 

The news is sounding better all the time. In last 
night’s paper it listed your unit and Shawn’s as be¬ 
ing the first of four expected to be sent home. I’ll bet 
that will make you both happy. 

Since we heard of the cease-fire I’ve been much 
more emotional than I was. Strange, huh? 

We saw on the news that somewhere in the 
Southeast a reservist’s dog is waiting for his master 
to come home. Everyday, except when he’s hungry, 
he sits out at the end of the driveway just watching 
and waiting. They say he’s been doing that ever 
since the guy left for Saudi Arabia. I told Dad they 
better let that guy come home pretty quick. 

Well, hon, I guess that’s all the news for now. 
We wait for your call to say you’re coming home. 

Lots of love, Mom and Dad 
Kathy and Jerry Hunt live in Nevada City, Calif. 
Their son, Shawn, is a Spc. 4th Class. 


TO SGT. DAVID G. SCHMIDT 


Hi David, 

Well, sweetheart, finally a cease-fire! I sat and 
cried when I heard Bush’s announcement. I know it 
will be several months still before you come home to 
the boys and me. You’d be proud of them, David. 
They have helped me so much. I can’t believe they are 
already five. I still remember locking myself in the 
bathroom during their first birthday party. Think¬ 
ing they are not babies anymore made me have a 
good cry. Now they are helping with the chores, do¬ 
ing great in school and taking care of Coco. 

We are waiting for your next card or letter, and 
the boys and I are thinking about you often. Keep 
up the good work and stay safe. 

Love, Karen, Nicky and Nathan 
The Schmidt family lives in Santa Ana, Calif. 





















No ordinary gas treatment has the power of 
Regane® Premium™ Gas Treatment. At forty times 
the concentration of ordinary gas treatments, it's 
powerful enough to keep your entire fuel system 
clean. From the gas tank to the combustion 
chambers. And for the next 2,700 miles, 
or eleven full tanks of gas. 

No other gas treatment goes so far 
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to pump up your car's performance. Because no 
other gas treatment can. 

And now the power of Regane Premium is as 
close as your phone. Call 1-800-323-2941 for 
the Regane Premium retailer nearest you. 

Gumout. A perfect driving record 
since 1944. 
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PENNZOIL QUALITY IN EVERY BOTTLE 











I ’ve been a detective with 
the homicide squad for 
three years, and I’ve 
seen a lot of bodies. The 
first year I was out of 
uniform we had 227 ho¬ 
micides. Last year we 
had almost 500. This 
year we’ve had nearly as many 
homicides in D.C. as soldiers 
killed in the gulf—83 murders 
so far, and it’s only March. 
But when war news took 
over the front pages, we 
stopped hearing about violence 
on the streets—it was just re¬ 
ported in a little column on the 
back pages. 

The war is on everyone’s 
mind for the simple reason 
that we have a half million 
troops still there in the gulf. 
People won’t care about street 
violence until the problem af- 


0n the D.C. 
streets, there 
is no cease¬ 
fire in 
the battle 
against crime 
and drugs 


fects them personally. But peo¬ 
ple have to start caring again. 
On the streets these days, 
there’s no negotiation, no dis¬ 
cussion. The gun is just pulled 
out and used. 

In the gulf, we had a very 
clear objective. We knew what 
we had to do, and we did it. 
With the war on crime, it’s not 
so easy to know what to do. But 
there are some lessons from the 
gulf war that we can use at 
home. 

If this country had realized 
a few years ago what was com¬ 
ing down the pike with the 
drug problem, we’d be in a 
much better position. If we 
had stopped it in the beginning, 
we wouldn’t have the level of 
violence we have. We should 
have mobilized like we did in 
the gulf. 


The war has shown that 
President Bush will act force¬ 
fully in certain situations. But 
there’s a lot that Bush needs to 
do here on the home front, and 
right now. When my mother 
was growing up here, she tells 
me, people could keep their 
doors open all night. Today 
there are people who can’t 
even go out of their homes; 
they’re afraid in their own 
neighborhoods. 

My hope for Washington is 
this: a whole year with no mur¬ 
ders, no drug overdoses, no¬ 
body being shot at all. I don’t 
know if it will ever happen, but 
we can always hope. For the na¬ 
tion’s capital, for the seat of 
government, to have the image 
of the murder capital of the 
United States is very sad. 

—Jeffrey Mayberry 
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Reporting: Mary C. Hickey 
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For over four 
centuries—before 
wars, during 
wars, after wars— 
the Hutterians 
have stayed the 
course for peace 










A s an uneasy peace settles over the gulf, many 
antiwar activists are laying down their placards 
and going home. But the Hutterians are home al¬ 
ready. For them, peace is a way of life that now 
requires even greater commitment: It’s one thing 
to stand against a war when the bullets are flying; 
it’s quite another to stand for peace in the absence of war. 

Founded in 1528 by a group of Anabaptist refugees flee¬ 
ing religious persecution, the Hutterian brotherhood (named 
for an early leader, Jacob Hutter) wandered over Europe, 
looking for a country that would honor their refusal to join 
armies, until most of them finally settled in the United States 
in 1874. They dispersed through North America, where 
35,000 Hutterians, or Hutterites, as they’re also called, now 
live in 350 self-sufficient communities. 

Although the Hutterians are committed to living apart 
from worldly society, injustice has always drawn their atten¬ 
tion away from their city on a hill. Adults work with political 
prisoners. Children correspond with death row inmates and 
work in soup kitchens. And then there are the letters: “We’ve 
been writing letters to the President since we were six,” says 
Barney Winter, 14, attheWoodcrestBruderhof, or “place of 
the brethren,” about 100 miles north of New York City. Bar¬ 
ney’s first letters expressed concern over the Cold War, but 
his more recent ones pleaded for Middle East peace. “From 
childhood, we’re taught that peaceful methods are best,” he 
explains. 

On a rainy weekend in December, several months after 
their most recent letter writing campaign began, four bus¬ 
loads of Hutterian children marched on the Capitol steps, 
singing songs of peace and waving signs of protest. They 
were stared at—“because we look different,” says Hedwig 
Maas, a freckled girl of 10 wearing the traditional Hutterian 
kerchief and long skirt—but they took great pride in their ac¬ 
tions and in the words of support from other demonstrators. 

The adults didn’t hold any illusions about the possible ef¬ 
fect of a few small voices raised against the power of world 
opinion, but the brethren stood firmly behind their littlest 
peace activists. It gave them a chance to experience the 
world’s cruelty, says Joe McKeman, a father of four; it gave 
them “a longing for something good to happen.” And that 
longing was fulfilled: When President Bush announced the 
cease-fire, says one community minister, the children felt 
“deeply grateful that their prayers had been answered.” And 
then they sat down and drew pictures for Iraqi citizens, ex¬ 
pressing their wishes for peace and friendship. 

Making maple syrup (right) and sewing their own simple clothing (below) 
reinvigorate communal ties among the Woodcrest Hutterians. 


The Bruderhof uses its syrup for a pancake breakfast—for 350 people. 





The sisters, wearing traditional kerchiefs, shape dough into dinner rolls. 


After morning classes children play games, work on art projects, do chores. 




C hildren hold a special place within the Hutterian 
community. Taught at the Bruderhof until high 
school age, they are lavished with attention. Multi¬ 
ple generations live, work, sing and play together, 
reinforcing bonds of trust, feelings of self-worth. 
The payoff is obvious: The children seem more filled 
with wonder than their secular counterparts, their voices 
more confident and trusting. 

Hutterians may not be as strict in their interpretation of 
plain living as are their spiritual cousins, the Amish, but they 
closely follow the New Testament’s edict to hold “all things 
in common.” When new brothers or sisters formally join, 
usually during their early twenties, they pledge to the com¬ 
munity all that they own and will inherit. Families share 
modern, much annexed houses whose walls are painted in 
vivid colors and decorated with pictures of waterfalls and 
wildflowers. In a nod to conservation and austerity, the Hut¬ 
terians keep the heat low and use the dimmest of fight bulbs. 

But the Hutterians aren’t poor. In the western United 
States some operate giant farms that produce an embarrass¬ 
ment of riches, a dilemma for a people committed to simplic¬ 
ity. At Woodcrest, money comes from a successful toy-mak¬ 
ing operation. And to the dismay of stricter communities, 
Woodcrest owns a television set, reserved for select adults 
who use it to watch the news. A county extension service de¬ 
livers educational films weekly, and an occasional videotape 


The adults sing (right), while students learn old-fashioned basics.. 


unless they can log some time on one of the Bruderhof 's computers. 













for a boy laid up with a broken leg is not unheard of. But most 
entertainment is organic, taking place during communal 
mealtimes upon a small, serviceable stage. 

A s might be expected, the division of labor breaks 
down along fairly old-fashioned lines. “We believe 
that everyone is equal but that men and women 
are best suited for different roles,” says Martin 
Johnson, a gray-haired man in his fifties who em¬ 
bodies the contradictions of plain folk in an age of 
technology: He wears a traditional buttonless jacket and 
totes a cellular phone. As he absentmindedly extends and re¬ 
tracts the phone’s antenna, Johnson explains that women 
sew and launder the clothing, keep house and care for the 
youngest children in the nursery. But women often help out 
in the workshop, particularly when toy orders are heavy, and 
both boys and girls do kitchen duty. 

During the evening meal, the brothers and sisters con¬ 
verse very little. The scurrying sound of metal silverware on 
plastic plates fills the air. Ears are tuned to a recital, choral 
music, perhaps a play. Sometimes a brother reads a newspa¬ 
per editorial. Latelytalk has centered on casualty reports, on 
the devastation in Iraq, on the upcoming visit by 26 children 
from a Russian choir touring to raise money for Chernobyl 
victims. 

By design, all that the children do or see reinforces the 
Hutterians’ central values. When two brothers returned 


Birthdays, like Dorothy Ruth Mommsen’s twelfth (right), are always times 
for celebration. But as the war in the gulf began, Hutterian children felt 
the need to paint posters as outlets for their anxieties (below). 
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from a visit to Saudi Arabia—where they had gone solely to 
offer their friendship to the troops—they told the children of 
the soldiers’ fear and isolation. “They brought the war very 
close to us,” says Barney Winter. “The mail isn’t getting 
through to the soldiers, and they’re very lonely.” Deeply af¬ 
fected, Woodcrest’s third and fourth graders planned an ac¬ 
tion of their own. ‘We decided to put on a show,” explained 
one child, beaming. ‘We wrote songs and poems about 
peace.” Though the war in the gulf appears over, they plan to 
take the program public, to local schools and on to a nearby 
mall. After all, says Martin Johnson, “there are wars going 
on in other parts of the world too.” 

After weeks of rehearsal, 14 children dressed in freshly 
ironed blue vests emblazoned with white doves mounted the 










brightly lit stage of the dining hall. They began to sing ner¬ 
vously, eyes riveted on their conductor, who kept the beat 
with her hand while exaggeratedly mouthing the words to the 
songs and poems. 

“What is peace?” the children declaimed in high oratori¬ 
cal fashion, reciting the lines of the poem they had written. 
They answered in turn: “Peace is loving each other”; “Peace 
is an eagle soaring in the sky”; “Peace is a still, clear lake.” 
After a reenactment of Congress’s vote to sanction the start 
of the war, the piano launched into “Sign Up for Peace 
Now. ’ ’ The children wrote the song to accompany the signing 
of a mile-long ribbon—more accurately, 33 rolls of adding 
machine paper—that they will mail to Barbara Bush. Knees 
lifted high, a core group marched around the stage. They 


bumped into one another and scowled, still singing, whenever 
someone forgot the steps. The song continued as children 
worked their way through the dining room with the adding 
machine tapes. “Sign your name big,” added a serious-look¬ 
ing nine-year-old, beginning to realize just how long a mile is. 
Everyone laughed, and the boy blushed. 

When the program was completed, the children reconsti¬ 
tuted their double row on the stage. They left the spotlight 
quietly, their faces a study in relief and apprehension. Had 
they done well? Not a soul clapped—Hutterian tradition 
frowns on it—but loving approval beamed out from the 
audience in a wave so powerful there was no mistaking 
the answer. These little children had taken another step 
in a lifetime devoted to peace. UH 


COMMON GROUND THE VIETNAM WALL 




Vietnam was a war that was never 
declared a war. The purpose was 
so much more evident in the gulf. We 
supported it from the beginning. 

We have four kids who would 
be eligible for a draft. During Vietnam 
I would have thought nothing of 
putting them in the car and taking 
them to Canada. 

Laurie Stanisci, controller’s assistant, 

Glen Ridge, NJ. 

I think we learned something from 
Vietnam—if that weren’t the 
case you’d have another 50,000 names 
for this war. The United States had 
never gone through something 
like Vietnam before, and the country 
didn’t really want to see the 
veterans afterward. Today a lot of our 
leadership—like Colin Powell, 
Norman Schwarzkopf—went through 
that war. I think it affected them— 
those people in power really 
remembered. They marshaled support 
and gave the troops the finest 
equipment. We didn’t have that. 
Derek Brown, lawyer, San Francisco, Calif. 

The first time I saw the wall, I got 
goose bumps thinking of all those who 
died and were missing. Movies like 
Rambo, one guy alone, glorifying war, 
that’s bull. I know that a lot of 
people just walk by, the wall is part of 
their tour of Washington; but when 
you’re in the military, you feel it. 
Kelly Welch, Fort Belvoir trainee, Waltham, Mass. 

In a funny way, this war makes 
Vietnam veterans feel better. It’s good 
to see the patriotism. My son is in 
grade school. When the gulf war 
started, he began asking about 
Vietnam. He couldn’t understand why 
I didn’t display my medals from that 
time. I’ve always felt O.K. about it. 
But I didn’t feel it meant anything to 
anyone else. Now my son’s got a medal 
in his bedroom. 

Pat flrace, engineering company employee, 
Reston, Va. 
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FORGET ME NOT 



kk Mommy and Daddy Helped the World 
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ERIN DAVIS, EIGHT, IS THE DAUGHTER OF SGT. MARY 
DAVIS AND SGT. MICHAEL DAVIS. 


ommy’s where they have a queen, and 
Daddy’s where they have a king—she’s 
in England and Dad’s in Saudi Arabia. 
He puts gas in the plane and loads the 
bombs. Mommy works in a hospital. 

Daddy went away first, in the be¬ 
ginning of December. He’s already 
sent me presents. He gave me $1.32 of 
Saudi Arabian money and a big chunk of sand that looks 
like it’s alive. Mommy left in January. She told me she 
had to take care of the people that get hurt in the war, 
but she’s not where the bombing is. She’s in a safe place 
farther away. While they’re gone my Uncle Gene is tak¬ 
ing care of me. He’s the only person in the family who’s 
single and didn’t have any children or anything. He’s an 
expert on the war because he watches CNN all day long. 

It’s a really sad thing, having Mommy and Daddy 
gone. I can tell Freddy, my teddy bear, things I don’t tell 
anyone else—like there’s this guy and he’s really ugly, a 
nerd, a geek, and he likes me, but no one likes him. But I 
miss them taking care of me. I miss Mommy’s niceness 
and her cookies, but mostly I miss her when I cry, when I 
write to her and when I see lots of planes going by—be¬ 
cause I think that’s an injured person. 

I miss Daddy’s feet because I used to tickle them. I 


miss my mommy’s nose because I used to kiss her on the 
nose. When she comes back I’m going to run up and grab 
her and kiss her a hundred million trillion times. I’ll read 
her a story to put her to bed. And I have a surprise for 
Mommy and Daddy. I’m going to save a lot of money and 
they can go on a ship by themselves somewhere. 

No one else knows howto give them special kisses, or 
make them happy, or hug them a lot. One night I 
dreamed my dad was handicapped. He was on top of the 
plane and then he fell and broke all his bones from the 
neck down. I didn’t wake anyone up because I don’t need 
that. I’m not a child anymore. I’m not a baby. Since they 
left I’ve become more responsible. I pick up my room 
more and I’ve grown two inches. But I feel sad and mad 
because I want them here and I wish this never hap¬ 
pened. I know we had to do it, but I still don’t get why. 

I’m very proud of what my mommy and daddy did 
because they helped the world. When I get really sad 
I forget about that. I really don’t like my mommy 
and daddy being gone. I wish Saddam never lived. But 
if I had a little girl, I’d tell her I had to defend my 
country too. 

This is my prayer: Please keep Mommy and Daddy 
safe and make them come back in a good mood. 

—Erin Davis, Vacaville, Calif. 



Reporting: Linda Gomez 
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Full rich flavor, 
not full price. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


Mfr. suggested retail price. 

Kings Lights: 11 mg "tar,” 0.7 mg nicotine—Kings: 14 mg 
"tar," 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



















